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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issnes 


revision  of  some  of  onr  schoolbooks** 

might  cause  a  re-birth  of  "nationalism  in  its  higher 
sense,”  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  told  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention.  He  said: 

“This  nation  needs  a  re-birth  of  a  great  spiritual 
force  which  has  been  impaired  by  cynicism  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  foreign  infections.  Call  it  nationalism  if  you 
will.  But  there  is  an  American  kind  of  nationalism 
which  is  neither  isolationism  nor  aggression,  and  em¬ 
bedded  deep  within  it  is  compassion  for  distress  botli 
at  home  and  overseas.  It  is  the  kind  of  nationalism 
which  recognizes  changes  in  the  world  and  requires 
that  we  meet  them  with  forward  looking  measures. 

"...  It  (nationalism)  might  stimulate  anew  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  enterprise  of  our  youth  who,  from  fear  of 
the  future,  seek  refuge  in  .  .  .  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment.” 

How  fast  is  **with  all  deliberate  speed**? 

Until  last  month,  southern  communities  adopting 
“grade  a  year”  public  school  integration  plans  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  complying  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court’s  historic  1954  ruling.  But,  on  July  19,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  3rd  United  States  Circuit  Court 
ruled  that  Delaware’s  12-year,  grade-by-grade  plan 
was  too  slow  and  ordered  full  integration  of  the  state’s 
schools  by  the  fall  of  1961.  Delaware  Atty.  Gen.  Januar 
Bove,  Jr.,  announced  the  state  board  of  education 
probably  would  carry  its  fight  against  the  speed-up 
order  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary.  Such  a  de¬ 
velopment  would  confront  the  high  tribunal  with  the 
almost  certain  necessity  of  spelling  out  what  it  meant 
six  years  ago  when  the  court  declared  that  schools 
should  be  intergrated  “with  all  deliberate  speed.” 

Teachers  bave  a  **rigbt**  to  join  nnions, 

and  “if  a  little  group  of  willful  men  delay  their  con¬ 
tracts  for  that  reason  they  are  guilty  of  tyranny,” 
maintains  Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  The  Catholic  prelate  said  there  have  been  charges 
that  school  boards  have  refused  contracts  to  teachers 
who  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(AFL-CIO).  But  the  archbishop  did  not  single  out  any 
instance  in  which  public  school  teachers  have  been 
subjected  to  penalties  for  union  activity.  Calling  on 


public  school  authorities  to  take  steps  to  guarantee 
job  tenure  to  teachers,  he  said,  “In  our  public  school 
system  there  is  no  room  for  tyranny.” 

Can  school  boards  grant  sabbatical  leaves 

for  teachers  without  specific  authorization  from 
the  state  legislature?  This  question  has  caused  a 
legal  problem  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the  state 
attorney  general’s  office  told  the  city  school  board  that 
“pending  some  authorization  by  the  General  Assembly, 
local  school  boards  are  without  authority  to  grant 
sabbatical  leaves  to  public  school  teachers.”  The  I^ard 
in  the  past  has  given  sabbaticals  “for  study,  travel,  rest 
or  any  combination  of  the  three”  and  paid  teachers 
on  leave  the  diflFerence  between  their  regular  pay  and 
that  of  a  replacement.  Maximum  leave  salary  has  been 
$2,100  a  year.  The  board  is  contemplating  a  test  case 
on  the  ruling. 

'Hic  downward  swing  in  engineering  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  reversed  this  fall,  the  Engineering  Man¬ 
power  Commission  reports.  'The  most  recent  survey  by 
the  Commission  shows  applications  for  this  fall’s 
entering  class  running  ahead  of  last  year’s.  The  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  students  entering  U.  S. 
engineering  schools  began  in  1958.  In  1957,  freshman 
classes  totaled  78,757.  The  number  was  70,029  in  1958, 
a  drop  of  11%;  and  67,704  in  1959,  a  decrease  of  3.4%. 

Give  students  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 

school  and  vandalism  will  be  reduced,  reports  Dr. 
Nathan  Goldman  of  Syracuse  University.  In  a  study 
conducted  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  he  said 
that  disassociation  from  the  school  was  the  factor  most 
closely  related  to  property  damage  in  high  schools. 
"When  members  of  the  school  group  have  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  school,  and  when  they  feel  that  the 
school  belongs  to  them,  morale  tends  to  be  high  and 
damage  low,”  Dr.  Goldman  said.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problem  was  underlined  last  month  when  New 
York  City  school  officials  reported  that  the  city  could 
build  a  new  elementary  school  every  four  years  with 
the  money  it  spent  to  repair  damages  caused  by  van¬ 
dals.  Vandalism  costs  the  school  system  about  $500,000 
a  year.  The  bulk  of  that  amount  —  $400,000  —  goes  to 
replace  broken  windows. 
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•  Adminigtration 


How  deeply  shonld  student  records  probe? 

Dr.  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg  writes  in  a  new  book  that 
school  records  often  include  too  many  details  of  a 
student’s  personal  life.  Such  details,  when  put  into  the 
hands  of  persons  outside  the  school,  can  wreck  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  future. 

Many  students  have  emotional  problems  and  are 
in  need  of  help.  But,  because  they  fear  their  records 
will  eventually  be  read  by  potential  employers  or 
government  agencies,  they  avoid  asking  the  school  for 
assistance.  The  fear  that  their  past  will  haunt  them 
also  restrains  students  from  expressing  individual 
thought  and  opinion,  says  Dr.  Friedenberg.  The 
Brooklyn  College  instructor  acknowledges  the  need 
for  carefully  kept  records  but  feels  that  schools  should 
recognize  that  the  privacy  of  students  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Reports  to  businesses  and  government  should 
be  honest,  he  adds,  but  should  be  made  with  judg¬ 
ment,  courage  and  dignity. 

The  Vanishing  Adolescent,  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg. 
Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  144pp. 
$2.95. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Public  School  Finance  Programs,  1957-58.  Albert  R.  Munse  and 
Eugene  P.  McLoone.  V.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Apply;  U.  S. 
Cot4.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  275pp.  Paper. 
$2.00.  (Comprehensive  information  about  state  school  finance 
programs  for  1957-58,  with  state-by-state  descriptions  of  rev¬ 
enue  provisions  for  state  and  local  financing  of  public  education.) 


•  Kindergartens 


Don’t  cat  corners  on  kindergartens,  warns 
the  NEA  in  a  new  pamphlet.  Kindergartens  are  usu¬ 
ally  one  of  the  first  targets  of  school  economy  drives. 
But  educators  should  realize  that  besides  enriching 
the  lives  of  five-year-olds,  kindergartens  also  serve  two 
additional  and  important  purposes: 

1.  They  are  excellent  screening  grounds  for  spot¬ 
ting  children  who  may  need  special  help  later  in  their 
school  careers.  The  earlier  physical,  emotional  and 
social  problems  are  identified,  the  easier  it  is  to  work 
out  solutions.  “The  kindergarten  serves  the  entire 
school  system  as  a  diagnostic  center.” 

2.  'They  are  excellent  centers  for  parent  education. 
They  offer  parents  a  unique  opportunity  to  learn 
sound  principles  of  growth  and  guidance  that  apply  to 
more  than  just  the  fifth  year  of  life. 

Because  of  these  functions,  says  the  pamphlet,  there 
should  be  more  state  aid  for  kindergartens.  “States 


should  make  the  same  commitment  to  five-year-olds 
that  they  make  to  other  ages.”  But  through  all  econ¬ 
omy  measures  —  half  days,  summer  kindergarten  only, 
housing  in  libraries,  churches  and  private  homes  — 
these  basic  safeguards  must  be  maintained:  A  kinder¬ 
garten  group  cannot  be  a  large  group  or  it  defeats 
its  reason  for  existence.  It  must  have  a  well-trained 
teacher. 

Public  Kindergartens,  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Elementary  Instruction  Serv¬ 
ice,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  6pp.  10^. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  campus  that  never  closes  saves  money 
and  provides  better  service  to  students.  So  says  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University  after  two  years  of  four-quarter, 
year-round  operation.  While  most  schools  have  short 
summer  sessions  with  specialized  programs,  MSU’s 
curriculum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring  quarters.  Besides  getting  the  most  out  of  physi¬ 
cal  facilities,  the  program  enables  students  to  get 
through  college  more  quickly  —  although  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  is  voluntary.  The  program  keeps 
the  registrar’s  office  working  on  two  shifts  and  gives 
maintenance  crews  little  time  to  do  their  jobs.  “Tnere 
is  hardly  enough  time  to  breathe,”  says  President  John 
A.  Hannah,  “but  so  many  students  are  so  eager  to 
study  that  we  must  make  higher  education  just  as 
available  as  possible.” 


•  The  Profettion 


Blame  it  on  the  ladies.  “One  of  the  reasons  the 
teacher  has  low  status  in  our  society,”  says  Dr.  Albert 
Reiss,  “is  that  teaching  is  a  profession  largely  popu¬ 
lated  by  women.”  No  woman-hater,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  sociologist  adds,  “This  is  not  because  wo¬ 
men  are  less  capable,  but  because  women  usually  fill 
a  dual  role  as  homemaker  and  teacher,  society  tends 
to  put  priority  on  the  feminine  role.”  Salaries  paid  to 
married  teachers  are  usually  supplemental,  claims 
Dr.  Reiss.  “The  husband  is  thought  of  as  the  bread¬ 
winner.” 

The  NEA’s  estimated  figures  for  1959-60  show 
722,000  women  teachers  to  115,000  men  teachers  in 
U.  S.  elementary  schools.  In  the  secondary  schools, 
male  teachers  hold  a  slight  edge:  257,212  men  to 
254,395  women. 
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Education  Sununary  •  August  27,  1960 


CONVENTION  REPORT: 

REPUBLICANS  OPPOSE  ‘‘ANY  LARGE  PLAN  OF  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION’’ 


Spurred  on  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  the  Republican  National  Convention  adopted 
last  month  an  educational  plank  that  included  federal 
aid  for  school  construction,  but  rejected  federal  aid 
for  teachers’  salaries. 

The  educational  plank  said: 

“.  .  .  Education  is  not  a  luxury,  nor  a  gift  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  ourselves  and  our  children.  Education  is 
an  investment;  our  schools  cannot  become  second  best. 
Each  person  possesses  the  right  to  education  —  it  is  his 
birthright  in  a  free  republic. 

“Primary  responsibiUty  for  education  must  remain 
with  the  local  community  and  state.  The  Federal 
Government  should  assist  selectively  in  strengthening 
education  without  interfering  with  full  local  control 
of  schools.  One  objective  of  such  federal  assistance 
should  be  to  help  equalize  educational  opportunities. 
Under  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  Administration,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  spend  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
in  1960  to  strengthen  American  education  .... 

“We  commend  the  objectives  of  the  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  sponsoring  the  National  Defense  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act  to  stimulate  improvement  of  study  and 
teaching  in  selected  fields  at  the  local  level. 

“Toward  the  goal  of  fullest  possible  educational  op¬ 
portunity  for  every  American,  we  pledge  these  actions: 

School  Construction  Aid 

“Federal  support  to  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  by  a  program  of  federal  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction  —  pacing  it  to  the  real  needs  of  individual 
school  districts  in  states  and  territories  .... 

“Stimulation  of  actions  designed  to  update  and 
strengthen  vocational  education  for  both  youth  and 
adults. 

“Support  of  efforts  to  make  adequate  library  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  all  our  citizens. 

“Gontinued  support  of  programs  to  strengthen  basic 
research  in  education;  to  discover  the  best  methods  for 
helping  handicapped,  retarded  and  gifted  children  to 
realize  their  highest  potential. 

Higher  Education  Supported 

“The  Federal  Government  can  also  play  a  part  in 
stimulating  higher  education.  Gonstructive  action 
would  include: 

“The  federal  program  to  assist  in  construction  of 
college  housing. 

“Extension  of  the  federal  student  loan  program  and 
graduate  fellowship  program. 

“Consideration  of  means  thjough  tax  laws  to  help 
offset  tuition  costs. 

“For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  relationship 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  world,  we  pledge  our 
continued  support  of  the  East-West  Center  for  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Interchange  in  Hawaii. 

“Federal  matching  grants  to  help  states  finance  the 
cost  of  state  surveys  and  inventories  of  the  status  and 
needs  of  their  school  systems. 


Advocate  Federal  Advisory  Commission 

“Provision  should  be  made  for  continuous  attention 
to  education  at  all  levels  by  the  creation  of  a  perma¬ 
nent,  top-level  commission  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  focus  the  interest  of  each  citizen  on 
the  quality  of  our  education  at  every  level,  from  pri¬ 
mary  through  postgraduate,  and  for  every  age  group 
from  children  to  adults. 

“We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  temporary 
shortage  of  classrooms  for  our  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  a  limited  number  of  states.  But  this 
shortage,  due  to  the  vigilant  action  of  state  legislatures 
and  local  school  boards,  is  not  increasing,  but  is  de¬ 
creasing. 

“We  shall  use  our  full  efforts  in  all  the  states  of  the 
union  to  have  these  legislatiures  and  school  boards 
augment  their  present  efforts  to  the  end  that  this  tem¬ 
porary  shortage  may  be  eliminated  and  that  every 
child  in  this  country  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  education.  The  respective  states  as  a  per¬ 
manent  program  can  shoulder  this  long-standing  and 
cherished  responsibility  easier  than  can  the  Federal 
Government  with  its  heavy  indebtedness. 

“We  believe,  moreover,  that  any  large  plan  of  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  such  as  direct  contributions  to  or 
grants  for  teachers’  salaries,  can  only  lead  ultimately 
to  federal  domination  and  control  of  our  schools  to 
which  we  are  unalterably  opposed.” 

Segregation  Must  End 

Turning  to  the  civil  rights  plank,  the  Republicans 
took  an  unusually  strong  stand  but  opposed  fixing  a 
target  date  (as  the  Democrats  did)  for  submission  of 
public  school  desegregation  plans. 

The  public  schools  section  of  the  civil  rights  plank 
said: 

“The  Department  of  Justice  will  continue  its  vigor¬ 
ous  support  of  court  orders  for  school  desegregation. 
Desegregation  suits  now  pending  involve  at  least 
thirty-nine  school  districts.  Those  suits  and  others  al¬ 
ready  concluded  will  affect  most  major  cities  in  which 
school  segregation  is  being  practiced. 

“It  will  use  the  new  authority  provided  by  the  Givil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  to  prevent  obstruction  of  court  or¬ 
ders. 

“Our  continuing  support  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  federal  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
schools  which  in  good  faith  attempt  to  desegregate. 

“We  oppose  the  pretense  of  fixing  a  target  date  three 
years  from  now  for  the  mere  submission  of  plans  for 
school  desegregation.  School  districts  could  construe 
it  as  a  three-year  moratorium  during  which  progress 
would  cease,  postponing  until  1963  the  legal  process 
to  enforce  compliance.  We  believe  that  each  of  the 
pending  court  actions  should  proceed  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  directed  and  that  in  no  district  should  there 
be  any  such  delay.” 
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•  Panorama 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  STUDENTS? 

What  has  happened  to  the  “silent  generation”  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  that  adults  have  been  complaining  about? 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  one  speaker  called  them  the  “cautious  genera¬ 
tion,”  and  said  that  they  have  been  “paralyzed  into 
fear  and  silence.” 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
wrote  that  few  college  students  seemed  to  him  to  be 
“alert,  alive,  responsible.” 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Lansing  ( Mich. )  State  Jour¬ 
nal  found  that  college  graduates  were  “not  exploring. 
Won’t  take  chances.  Not  individualists  or  reformers.” 

How  accurate  are  these  judgments?  Let’s  see  what 
some  of  the  kids  have  had  to  say  recently: 

Bows  and  Arrows  Are  Not  Enough 

Charlene  E.  Southergill,  a  17-year-old  “A”  and 
“B”  student  at  Manchester  (Conn.)  High  School,  missed 
the  honor  roll  because  she  received  a  “C”  in  archery. 
Charlene  felt  cheated.  Her  indignation  was  enough  to 
cause  her  to  publish  an  open  letter  to  school  authori¬ 
ties  protesting  the  placing  of  physical  education  marks 
on  an  equal  footing  with  academic  standards. 

“This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  you,”  she  wrote  in  the 
local  newspaper,  “but  we’re  not  going  to  beat  the 
Communists  with  bows  and  arrows.” 

Spectaculars  Undermine  Education 

David  M.  Klingel,  22,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  the  valedicto¬ 
rian  this  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  decided  to 
skip  commencement  because  he  felt  it  was  like  a  “Cecil 
B.  DeMille  spectacular.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “to  undermine  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  University  which  is  .  .  .  education.” 

Explaining  that  all  the  valedictorian  has  to  do  in 
the  commencement  exercises  is  to  shake  the  university 
president’s  hand,  David  remarked,  “A  lot  of  people 
make  speeches,  but  no  one  speaks  for  the  students.” 

He  said  he  would  consider  it  an  obligation  to  attend 
commencement  if  he  were  to  speak  for  the  class. 

Shocks  Courtroom  Spectators 

In  Florida,  17-year-old  Lois  Milman,  a  graduate  of 
North  Miami  High  School,  was  anything  but  cautious 
when  she  told  a  packed  courtroom  that  she  objected 
to  talk  about  God  in  her  school  because  the  talk  was 
“about  a  God  that  is  not  my  God.” 

The  spectators,  mostly  women  from  Protestant 
churches,  gasped.  Lois,  who  is  Jewish,  was  testifying 
as  a  witness  in  a  citizens’  suit  that  seeks  to  end  all 
religious  practices  in  the  Dade  County  public  schools. 

Outspoken  Critic  of  Legion 

Silent  and  paralyzed  are  hardly  the  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  Stephen  Bayne,  the  17-year-old  senior  at  West- 
bury  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  High  School,  who  jumped 
up  at  commencement  exercises  to  exclaim,  “Wait!  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  an  award  from  an  organization  whose 
policies  I  can’t  respect.”  Stephen  had  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  winner  of  the  local  American  Legion 
Post’s  Americanism  Prize. 


New  Classroom 
ntaterial 


Lincoln  for  the  Primary  Grades  ...  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  “First  Biography”  book,  A  Man  Named 
Lincoln,  by  Gertrude  Norman.  A  large  text  and 
picture  book  for  beginning  readers,  age  6-8,  the 
vocabulary  has  been  kept  to  a  basic  ust  without 
sacrificing  the  perennial  fascination  of  Lincoln’s 
life  and  greatness.  Contains  list  of  new  words  to 
be  encountered.  From:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  Unpaged.  Illus.  $2.00. 

Series  of  Three  New  Films  ...  for  junior-senior 
high  math  students  is  Discovering  Solids:  I.  Vol¬ 
umes  of  Cubes,  Prisms  and  Cylinaers:  II.  Volumes 
of  PyrarrUds,  Cones  and  Spheres;  and  III.  Surface 
Areas  of  Solids.  Films  identify  components  of  six 
most  common  solids;  define  volumes,  surface  areas; 
develops  formulae  for  finding  surface  areas,  vol¬ 
umes  of  geometric  solids.  Each,  18  minutes,  16mm. 
sound  and  available  in  color  or  b/w.  From:  Delta 
Film  Productions,  1821  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
4,  Minn.  Apply. 

Two  New  Paperbacks  for  Lit.  Classes  ...  are 
the  Signet  Classics,  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  by 
Jack  London  and  Silas  Mamer,  by  George  Eliot. 
Write  New  American  Library  for  catalog  of  others. 
Good  reading  copies,  excellent  for  teen-age  li¬ 
braries.  From:  New  American  Library,  501  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  Approx.  170-190pp.  Paper. 
50<‘  ea. 

Practice  Russian  With  Flip  Cards  .  .  .  plastic 
box,  size  of  cigarette  pack,  holds  small  cards, 
Russian  word  with  phonetic  spelling  on  one  side. 
Enghsh  on  the  other.  Called  Tumword,  unit  con¬ 
tains  150  basic  conversational  words  and  phrases. 
Excellent  for  beginning  students  of  Russian.  From: 
Taplinger  Publishing  Co.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  N,  Y. 
19.  $1.95. 

Highly  Useful  Guide  to  Free  Films  .  .  .is  the 
20th  annual  edition  (1960)  of  Educators  Guide 
to  Free  Films.  Current  and  choice  Ust  of  4,276 
titles,  over  500  new  to  this  edition.  Note  that  films 
renteid  from  some  sources,  are  free  from  producer. 
Listed  by  subject  area,  title.  Features  article, 
“Learning  and  Living  in  the  World  of  Science,” 
by  John  G.  Fowlkes.  From:  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wise.  639pp.  Paper.  $6.00. 

An  Indian  Girl  Living  Alone  ...  is  the  subject 
of  Scott  O’Dell’s  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphin.  For 
grades  8-12,  this  fictional  account  of  Karana’s 
struggle  for  existence  on  a  bleak  island  off  the 
California  Coast  in  the  early  1800’s,  is  an  inspir¬ 
ing  tale  of  courage  and  seu-reliance.  Particularly 
interesting  to  girls,  since  it  concerns  a  “girl  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.”  From:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park 
St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  192pp.  $2.75. 

A  Boon  to  Teachers  .  .  .  and  an  excellent  refer¬ 
ence  for  art  classes,  is  the  second  edition  of  Pencil 
Drawing:  Step  by  Step,  by  Arthur  L.  Guptill.  Book 
is  designed  to  aid  in  mastery  of  pencil  as  an  art 
medium.  Chapters  progressively  arranged,  each 
lesson  advancing  student  toward  masterlv  use  of 
pencil.  Contains  121  black-and-white  drawings, 
with  every  facet  of  pencil  drawing  illustrated.  Ex¬ 
cellent.  Recommended.  From:  Reinhold  Publishing 
Co.,  430  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  147pp.  Illus.  Un¬ 
priced. 
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